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The Motion Picture in Higher Education 


Homer J. DieETMEIER Assistant Professor of Motion Pictures 
School of Public Relations and Communications, Boston University 


When Thomas A. Edison invented the motion picture camera he 
realized immediately the important role that the film was destined to 
play in education. Unfortunately, the overly-enthusiastic Mr. Edison 
predicted that the film would replace the text book in the school of the 
future. This same idea, now in the negative, is held by those who fear 
that the use of motion pictures in education will bring about a decay 
of the ability to read and write. The more radical individuals predict 
a decay in the ability to think. Fortunately this idea does not exist 
today in the primary grades. Unfortunately the idea is thriving in 
many of the higher centers of education, especially in the universities. 
Many university professors believe that language, written and oral, 
must monopolize all of man’s higher thoughts. ‘The main reason for the 
monopoly appears to be tradition more than any other single factor. 

Although Thomas Edison reaped a small fortune from the produc- 
tion of entertainment films he did not anticipate the story-telling 
potentials of the film. The premature marriage of film and entertain- 
ment, a marriage now long past its golden anniversary, has created the 
unfortunate concept that the “‘motion picture” and “‘entertainment” 
are synonymous. This semantic confusion exists, not only in the minds 
of the general populous, but more importantly, in the minds of many 
of our academic leaders. 

The educational film developed very slowly. In part this slow 
development was due to the failure to realize the potentialities of the 
film in education, but most important in retarding the use of film in 
education were the lack of funds, the lack of projection equipment, 
and the explosive danger of nitrate film. 

The public spotlight was turned on the film in education when the 
armed forces exploited the media as a means for training civilians for 
their new life in the services. Although the armed forces’ use of film 
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opened the minds of many to the potentialities of film, it closed the 
minds of just as many more by creating such false impressions as: 
1) the film is primarily for mass training; 2) the film is valuable for 
quick superficial training; and 3) the film is for teaching the illiterate 
and the slow learner. Although there is some truth in these statements, 
they ignore many of the potentials of film. 

Since the end of the war the use of the motion picture has spread 
rapidly into many new fields — adult education, religion, public 
relations, advertising, employee training, attitude formation, and 
many others. Actually the use of the motion picture in communication 
is limited only by the bounds of the imagination. 

Between the years 1946 and 1950, when the motion picture was 
making its most mature strides forward, the fast-growing infant Tele- 
vision made its phenomenal ascent to fame and glory. This glamorous 
and revolutionary means of beaming the world into the public’s living 
room practically blinded the populous to the first mature growth of 
the film. The ‘“‘unkindest cut of all’’ is the fact that Television’s quick 
rise to an effective form of communication was due primarily to the 
tradition of moving visual communication created by the motion 
picture artists. It took nearly twenty years of experimenting to develop 
the basic techniques of visual communication used in motion pictures. 
When TV started its pitch to the public it drew directly on the tradi- 
tion of over thirty years of silent film and fifteen years of sound film. 
The bitter irony is that Television courses have been added to the 
curriculum of practically all of the universities, and still more ironical, 
university authorities themselves are anxiously anticipating the use of 
the “‘new media.” But the bitterest piil of all is that these same uni- 
versities are now considering courses in motion pictures, not because 
they feel that the motion picture has a value in itself, but because they 
feel that motion picture courses are needed for their Television Curri- 
culum. Although it is a backward step forward, to have motion picture 
courses offered in the universities, it will take considerable time to 
repair the damage caused by being forced to play second fiddle to 
Television. 

It is a real 20th century tragedy that Television has in its rocket- 
ing into public attention almost totally eclipsed the mature advances 
of film: the growth of film libraries within the public library system, 
the rapid increase in film societies and film study groups, and the 
many other advances, completely independent of Television, that the 
motion picture has made in the past ten years. 

The prejudice against motion pictures and their use in institutions 
of higher learning has already been mentioned. How long the present 
attitude will continue is hard to predict, but it is a healthy sign to find 
more and more films being used in college level courses. At present, a 
major handicap, other than the mental set against film, is the lack of 
films produced for use in the college class room. Most of the education- 
al films are geared to the grade school and some to the high school 
level. Needless to say these films are not of much value in a college 
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course, and their existence, and sometimes their use in colleges, only 
helps to further substantiate the idea that motion pictures are for the 
slow learner and the illiterate. Many college teachers will not realize 
the true nature of the motion picture until they see films produced for 
college level consumption. 

In the near future such college level film will come into existence. 
At the present moment there are over 50 universities in the United 
States with active motion picture production departments, and the 
number of universities adding such departments is increasing each 
year. These university film units have organized a rapidly growing 
institution known as the University Film Producers Association. 

The significance of the use of motion pictures for non-entertain- 
ment purposes lies only partially in formal education. One of the most 
significant features of the motion picture is its ability to reach the 
minds of men — its ability to bring moving visual information from 
the mind of one man to the mind of another. The film is a means of 
communicating facts, relationships, and ideas directly and quickly 
thru the visual and auditory senses. What this has meant, is meaning, 
and is going to mean to the world is best illustrated in the history of 
propaganda film. 

Before discussing the propaganda film per se it is necessary to look 
at another development in the use of the film. In the early days the 
film was predominantly a media for entertainment, the one minor 
exception being the well-known travelogue which had as its main 
appeal the revealing of intriguing foreign lands. However, most of 
these travelogues were merely surface records of buildings and 
strangely-dressed peoples. 

In 1922, Robert Flaherty, an explorer and adventurer, produced 
a new type of vicarious experience which brought about understanding 
and created new insights in the film audience. In his first film of this 
type, Nanook, the story of a primitive Eskimo in the northern sections 
of Canada, Flaherty created an experience which took on the illusion 
of reality. Up until this time most films were theatrically artificial, or 
factually boring. Flaherty eliminated the artificial theatrics, left the 
isolated facts to the text book, and brought life itself to the screen. The 
significance of this, the new “reality,” is made clearer later in this 
paper. 

Considerably before Flaherty’s Nanook, D. W. Griffith, the great 
master of film technique, produced the now famous Birth of a Nation. 
The film was Griffith’s masterpiece. It was the culmination of all that 
he had learned regarding the film’s ability to communicate emotions, 
ideas, and relationships. The tragedy of the work lies in the subject 
matter and Griffith’s biased treatment of it. Griffith, born and raised 
in the South, created an extremely biased film on the Negro, the 
carpetbagger, and the growth of the Ku Klux Klan. It is doubtful if 
Griffith realized the ultimate impact of this film. Being a Southerner 
he probably did not see his own biased point of view. Being primarily 
an entertainer he probably had no intentions of creating racial ten- 
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sions. But knowingly or unknowingly Griffith created the first propa- 
ganda film which when released in the United States caused consider- 
able excitement. In Birth of a Nation, Griffith exposed a new and pow- 
erful facet of the film. 

In: the early twenties, the Russian government was searching for 
new ways to spread “‘the word”? among its own population. This was 
no simple matter considering the literacy rate plus the multiple 
language problems that existed in Russia at that time. Concurrently 
with Russia’s search for a means, the communication theorists were 
beginning to think of film as a new media with a universal language. 
So it was only natural for Russia to try the film as a means of solving 
their communication problems. A group of analytical film artists, led 
by Sergei Eisenstein, V. I. Pudov kin, and Kuleshov had for some time 
been studying the works of D. W. Griffith, especially Birth of a Nation. 
They had also been exploring the techniques used by Robert Flaherty. 
When asked to spread “‘the word” via film these men combined the 
reality of Flaherty with the technique of D. W. Griffith. The resulting 
films, Potemkin and October by Eisenstein, Mother and Storm Over Asia 
by Pudovkin, are probably the most powerful and subtle propaganda 
films ever created. 

Storm Over Asia, the more subtle of the films, appears on the suriace 
to be only a dramatic and sympathetic story of a Mongolian youth 
and his mistreatment by foreign fur traders. Within the story structure, 
the film presents the maven of the people to religion and the 
relationship of the religion to the foreign powers and to the armies oi 
the foreign power. The propaganda possibilities of the above skeleton 
are quite obvious, but in the picture they do not stand out as such. 
Pudovkin subtly captures his audience through the use of an extremely 
sympathetic lead character. He avoids any theatrical techniques, uses 
actual people rather than actors, and skillfully creates characters 
which are in no way overdrawn. The resulting effect is so believable 
that even the sophisticated audiences are not aware of what is being 
done and find themselves in full sympathy with the hero at the end 
of the picture when he leads his people to “Rise and Revolt.” 

Although Hitler was continually at odds with the Communists, 
he and his propaganda minister, Dr. Goebbels, were quite aware of 
what the Russians were doing with film. Goebbels is said to have 
believed Eisenstein’s Poiemkin to be the paragon of prenns pic- 
tures. The German propaganda film under Hitler and Goebbels was 
anything but subile, however. ‘The German films, such as Triumph of 

ihe Will, are more hypnotic than subtle. Watching the film one is 
seiiee conscious of what is being done, but the dominating military 
rhythm, which is accentuated by the beating of a drum; the sheer 
overpowering beauty of the huge mass vouth rallies; plus the cleverly 
created feeling of an unconquerab le power in Hitler, draws one into 
a state of mind where he is ready to do or die for the Fuehrer. 

Also, while the Germans were producing their own propaganda 
films they were busy financing entertainment films having a pacifist 
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or pro-German undertone being produced in foreign countries. 

The United States did not take the power of film as a serious 
propaganda tool until we entered World War II, when the govern- 
ment found itself with a pacifist civilian army and an all-too-real war. 
All of the know-how of Hollywood was drafted to create the now 
famous series called Why We Fight, a set of seven films designed to 
prepare the men of the armed forces for the fight that was ahead. ‘The 
best of the series is War Comes to America, a smooth tightly constructed 
film containing footage from the German propaganda film Triumph 
of the Will. How ever, in the American film, with a masterful handling 
of the sound track, the very foctage designed to make Hitler a god is 
used to make him the scum of humanity. 

In thirty years the film has grown from a media for entertainment 
to a media capable of molding the minds of men. Actually the film is 
neither entertainment nor propaganda; it is a pure form of communi- 
cation and as such can be used for any communicative purpose that 
man chooses. The film can be a force of good or it can be a force of 
evil. And, fortunately or unfortunately, film is here to stay, making it 
necessary for us to learn how to use it. 

One of the strange and unexplainable phenomena of our time is 
the fact that every intelligent person who has an above-average 
ability to write, believes himself capable of writing a motion picture. 
Actually, this average individual feels that his only shortcoming is that 
he does not know the mechanics of camera operation, sound recording, 
and film developing and printing. The average intelligent individual 
would never think of composing an opera, painting a mural, or design- 
ing a ballet without rather extensive training and practice, but this 
same individual will think nothing of writing a motion picture. 

To begin with, the first error is in thinking of writing a motion 
picture. Motion pictures are not written. They are designed. The 
motion picture is a visual-audio presentation of a highly complex 
nature and in its final form cannot even be expressed on paper. It is 
true that the motion picture industry hires writers, but these writers 
are not writers in the ordinary sense, and often the less literary minded 
are more apt to succeed than the polished English major. Many top 
motion picture writers, especially in the field of non-theatrical film, 
would probably be considered incapable of earning a living in any 
other field of writing. The reason, of course, is that these men are not 
writers in the ordinary sense; they are designers. ‘They make rough 
verbal sketches of the final picture and sound that will be seen and 
heard by the film audience. The closest that the motion picture writer 
comes to polished writing is in the narration or commentary which is 
spoken along with the picture. Even this narration is not the simple 
flowing form of the literary writer, for it must be correlated word for 
word with just the right screen visual, a trick somewhat analogous to 
the composing of the music and the writing of the libretto for an opera. 

In simple terms, the motion picture is a moving visual image and 
the spoken word, both set against a background of music. Through the 
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constant interplay of image, voice, and music a form of communica- 
tion takes place. The motion picture has no parallel] forms to which it 
can be compared. The motion picture communicator must have the 
visual acuity of the artist and the architect, the structural and dynamic 
sense of the dramatist, the literary style of the poet, the movement 
sense of the dancer, and the sensitive ear of the musician. In addition 
he must understand the psychological effect of all of these elements on 
the audience. Then, to top it off, the film master must have some- 
thing to say. 

The motion picture is a form of communication with unique 
characteristics and many untapped powers. Its use in solving com- 
munication problems is increasing at a rate which is far in excess of the 
number of people qualified to use it. Because the motion picture is a 
means of communication, one which can be used to reach the minds 
of men, leaders in all fields must learn to utilize the media. It is for this 
reason that motion pictures will eventually be a part of the curriculum 
in every college in the country. Such motion picture programs will 
stress four main approaches: 1) the utilization of motion pictures in 
solving communication problems; 2) the designing and production of 
motion pictures to solve communication problems; 3) graduate re- 
search programs for studying the relationship of film style to final 
results; and 4) research work to explore the film media for hidden 
potentialities. 


Suggested reading for those interested in learning more about the motion picture and its 
use in Our modern society: 

Grierson, John. Grierson on Documentary, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947 

Rotha, Paul. Documentary Film, London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1951. 

Starr, Cecile (editor). Jdeas on Film, New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1951. 

Waldron, Gloria. The Information Film, New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 


Boston University Professional Journals 


This is the second of a series of articles designed to inform our readers of the professional journals 
which are published and/or edited by Boston University and its staff members. 


Boston University Law Review 


The Boston University Law Review, now in its thirty-sixth year of publica- 
tion, is a legal-technical periodical issued quarterly. It is managed by a board 
of student editors selected from the second and third year classes of the Law 
School on the basis of scholarship and legal writing ability. 

Its circulation of approximately 2000 is primarily centered in the New 
England states, but extends to such points as Japan, Brazil, Germany, Eng- 
land, India, and Australia. It is indexed in the Index to Legal Periodicals and is 
found in every state law library in the United States. 

The Review publishes articles contributed by authorities in various fields, 
designed to keep its readers informed as to late developments in the law, 
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particularly in fields of interest to the practitioner in New England jurisdic- 
tions and in pertinent and growing fields of Federal law. These articles are 
supplemented by student notes and case comments, usually based on signifi- 
cant recent decisions, by book reviews, and occasionally by other material 
felt to be of special significance to the Review’s readers. In addition, the Bacon 
Lectures, given in 1955 by Chief Justice Vanderbilt of New Jersey and in 
1956 by Henry S. Drinker, are published annually. 

The Review will accept for publication as many articles on general legal 
interest as space limitation permits. Articles written from a practical view- 
point are preferred, but scholarly papers will also be accepted for publication. 

In the past several years, the Review has come much closer to its goal — 
to become ‘“‘a working tool for the New England lawyer.” In addition, cita- 
tion of the Review by courts of last resort throughout the country [including 
the United States Supreme Court] indicate that it remains, as it has for 
thirty-six years, one of the nation’s leading legal periodicals. 























Modern Language Journal 


The Modern Language Journal (ML?) is published by The National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Association and is edited by two 
Boston University Faculty members — Professor Camillo P. Merlino, Editor- 
in-Chief, and Assistant Professor Herbert H. Golden, Assistant Editor. Their 
editorial appointments are on a 4-year term basis, dating from January, 1955 
to January, 1958. 

This professional journal is devoted primarily to publication of articles 
concerning methods, pedagogical research, and topics of professional interest 
to all language teachers. Once a year the ML7 contains a special feature 
announcing the American Doctoral Degrees that are granted in the field of 
Modern Languages. Book reviews and important news and announcements 
of general interest appear regularly. The contributors of these articles are 
from many countries, and their papers are published in various languages as 
well as in English. 

Now celebrating its Fortieth Anniversary, the ML? will present the 
October, 1956 issue as its special birthday issue. Publishing 8 issues annually, 
it has a circulation of approximately 4000. It circulates to all libraries, na- 
tional and international, members of the Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and many other interested individuals. 
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Record of Research—XXV 


The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was compiled from information made available in the offices of the Presi- 
dent of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School. 















A- 
‘d 
Ww Biology 

Futton, Georce P., Lutz, Brenton R., & Kacan, Roma. “Effect of X- 
w irradiation and Beta Emanation on Circulation in the Hamster Cheek 
D- Pouch,” Circulation Research, Vol. 1V, No. 2, March, 1956, pp. 133-143. 
Business Administration 
s, Deano, Mytes S. “Some Comments on Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles,” 
v, Boston University Business Review, Vol. 3, No. 1, Spring, 1956, pp. 1-8. 


west TEP ans 


LANCASTER, SOUTHWORTH. “The Transportation Maze,” Boston University 
Business Review, Vol. 3, No. 1, Spring, 1956, pp. 17-22. 

THEODORE, Curis A. “Boston University Graduates in Business and Indus- 
try,” Boston University Business Review, Vol. 3, No. 1, Spring, 1956, pp. 
23-34- 

, Editor. New England Economic Indicators, Boston: Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 1955, 
90 pp., $2.00. 

WEISBERG, DANIEL. ‘“‘Estate Planning — The Problem of Real Estate Invest- 
ment,” Boston University Business Review, Vol. 3, No. 1, Spring, 1956, 
pp. 13-16. 


Education 

DurrELL, DonALpD D. & HARRINGTON, SISTER Mary JAMEs. “Mental Ma- 
turity Versus Perception Abilities in Primary Reading,” 7. of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 46, No. 6, October, 1955. 

WEAVER, J. Frep. “A Crucial Problem in the Preparation of Elementary- 
School Teachers,” Elementary School 7., Vol. LVI, No. 6, February, 1956, 
Pp. 255-261. 

English 

WinsLow, Donatp J. “An Examination in Critical Judgment,” Exercise 
Exchange, Vol. III, No. 2, February, 1956. 


Government 
Harvey, LasHuey G. “El Cuerpo de Bomberos Requiere la Mejor Técnica 
Administrativa,” Servicios Publicos, Enero-Febrero, 1956. pp. 32-36. 
. “La Administracién del Departamento de Incendios Una Nueva 
Frontera,” Servicios Publicos, Marzo-Abril, 1956, pp. 28-31. 


History 
PALMER, THOMAS W., JR. ““An Area Approach for the Language Professor,” 
Modern Language 7., Vol. XL, No. 1, January, 1956. 


Human Relations 
Eppy, G. Norman. “Religion in a General-Education Program,” 7. of Higher 
Education, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, January, 1956, pp. 25-35. 


Mathematics 

NOETHER, GOTTFRIED E. ‘‘Use of the Range Instead of the Standard Devia- 
tion,” 7. of the American Statistical Assoc., Vol. 50, December, 1955, pp. 
1040-1055. 


Physics 

SIEGEL, ARMAND & WIENER, Norsert. “ “Theory of Measurement’ in Differ- 
ential-Space Quantum Theory,” The Physical Review, Vol. 101, No. 1, 
January 1, 1956, pp. 429-432. 


Public Relations 
BropsHAuG, ME.vin. “Education in Public Relations,” The Quarterly Review 
of Public Relations, Vol. 1, No. 2, January, 1956, pp. 1-7. 


Romance Languages 

Giese, Frank S. Book Review: Machine Translation of Languages Edited by 
William N. Locke & A. Donald Booth, Modern Language 7., Vol. XL, 
No. 5, May, 1956. 
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GoLpEN, HersBerT H. “La Scuola Italiana di Middlebury College: 1932- 
1956,” Italica, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, April, 1956. 
. Book Review: Italian Verbs Regular and Irregular by Olga Ragusa, 
Modern Language 7., Vol. XL, No. 5, May, 1956. 
Myron, HEerserT B., Jr. ““The Methods Course Modernized,” Modern 
Language 7., Vol. XL, No. 4, April, 1956, pp. 161-166. 


Theology 


FARMER, J. LEONARD. John and Jesus in Their Day and Ours, New York: 
Psycho-Medical Library, Inc., 304 pp., $5.00. 


Notes on the African Research and Studies 
Program 


MarK Karp, Research Associate 


Fellowship Awards 

Mr. Walter Howe, Ph.D., candi- 
date in Government, was recently 
awarded a Ford Foundation Foreign 
Area Training Fellowship for study 
at Boston University in 1956-57. Mr. 
Howe attended Boston University’s 
Graduate School in 1955-56 and was 
one of six recipients of African Pro- 
gram Fellowships. 1955-56 marked 
the first year in which a number of 
African Program Fellowships were 
awarded. The African Program is 
again offering fellowships for 1956-57 
and hopes that it will be able to 
continue to give some _ financial 
encouragement to worthy students 
interested in African affairs. 


Visitors 

About thirty persons, all of them 
with a distinguished record in diplo- 
matic or academic careers, visited 
the African Program in 1955-56. As 
in the past, several visitors consented 
to speak informally before a small 
group of people interested in African 
problems. Early this spring, how- 
ever, the conclusion was reached 
that, while the doors would be kept 
open to any one interested in African 
affairs, the interests of students might 
be served better if at least some of the 
visitors could be induced to speak 


before regular classes. By way of 
experiment, three classes —one in 
sociology, one in government, and 
one in economics — were assembled 
at the African Program, where they 
heard M. Lefevre, French represent- 
ative for the Cameroons at the 
United Nations; Dr. Rivlin, Profes- 
sor of Political Science at Brooklyn 
College and a specialist in North 
African affairs; and Mr. Udojji, 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry 
of Health of the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria. The experiment proved to 
be successful, and in the future it is 
hoped that it will be possible to make 
an increasingly larger use of the 
specialized knowledge of visiting 
personalities to enrich the educa- 
tional program of Boston University 
students pursuing African studies. 


Chenery Exhibit 


In cooperation with the African 
Program, the Chenery Library has 
sponsored and organized an exhibit 
of books on Africa for the month of 
May. The exhibit includes several 
Bibles written in various African 
languages, early travelers’ and mis- 
sionaries’ accounts of Africa, as well 
as a number of pictures and books 
about outstanding contemporary 
Africans. 
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Student Research— Psychology and Pastoral 
Counseling 


Some Salient Aspects of the Pastoral 
Psychology Movement 


Oro STRUNK, JR.* and VirciL V. BRALLIER* 


Pastoral psychology has been defined as the practice of the cure 
of souls along with the ‘‘added techniques of modern psychology.’’4 
The pastoral psychology movement, including the clinical pastoral 
training of clergymen,” has been influenced by such diversified fields 
as medicine,! theology,® psychoanalysis,®> education,® and the psy- 
chology of religion.® That its presence within the theological-school 
curriculum has gained in significance within the last decade has 
become quite obvious.’ 

As is very often the case with a neoteric movement, pastoral 
psychology is apt to become so preoccupied with its own proliferation 
that it has little time or inclination to examine its current orientation 
and propensities. It was therefore felt that a content analysis of pas- 
toral psychology’s two professional journals might yield some interest- 
ing aspects of this religious-psychological movement. 

In this study all of the articles appearing in the 1951, 1953, and 
1955 issues of The Journal of Pastoral Care and Pastoral Psychology were 
read in their entirety. A total of 232 articles were published during 
these three years. Of the 232 articles published, 225 (97%) were of a 
general discussion type, with but 7 (3%) representing reports of an 
empirical-experimental nature. When empirical classification was 
expanded to include all articles containing case study material, it was 
possible to increase the empirical classification to include 49 (21%) 
such articles published in the three-year period. 

Turning to the professional membership of the contributors, it 
was possible to identify the authors by the short description published 
with each article in The Journal and by the ‘“‘Who’s Who Among Our 
Authors” department in Pastoral Psychology. Table 1 shows the result 
of this author classification. From this simple representation it is easy 
to see that clergymen, psychiatrists, and psychologists wrote most of 
the articles appearing in the two journals under study. Percentage- 
wise, clergymen contributed sixty-four per cent of all articles. Psy- 
chiatrists wrote eighteen per cent of the total number of published 
articles, with psychologists contributing ten per cent. The remaining 
few articles were written by representatives of seven other professions. 
In this and subsequent semigraphic reports (x) represents five articles; 
a colon (:) two articles; a period (.) one article. 


*Mr. Strunk and Mr. Brallier are both Graduate Assistants in the Department of Psy- 
chology and Pastoral Counseling, School of Theology, Boston University. 
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TABLE | 
A Semigraphic Report of the Professional Identity 
of the Authors of the 232 Articles 
Profession Number of Articles Written 
Clergymen XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXK!. 
Psychiatrists /psychoanalysts XXXXXXXX: 
Psychologists XXXX!! 
Social Workers ei 
Administrators 
Anthropologists 
Sociologists 
Lawyers 
Philosophers 
Researchers 


The above classification would give the impression that the pas- 
toral psychology movement is primarily theologically oriented, since 
a large majority of the authors are clergymen. However, a breakdown 
of references gives quite another picture. Table 2 represents an attempt 
to show the number of articles making reference to members of several 
fields or professions. 

TABLE 2 
A Semigraphic Report of Professional Areas 
to which Reference was made 
Professional Area Number of Articles Making Reference 

Psychiatry /Psychoanalysis XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

Theology /Philosophy * XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX3}. 

Psychology SOE: 

Other XXXXXXXXXXX. 

* All clergymen are included in this category. It was felt that the grouping together of 
theologians and philosophers was legitimate in that the few philosophers referred to were 
for the most part of rather strong religious orientation, and such a category would give a 


picture of the non-scientific stream as compared with the scientific, i.e. psychology, psy- 
chiatry, etc. 


A quick glance at this table gives the very general impression that 
more articles make reference to members of the fields of psychiatry 
and/or psychoanalysis than to any other group, though theology is a 
very close second. 

In reading the literature a record was also kept for each referent 
appearing in the articles. For example, if in reading an article the 
author made reference to Sigmund Freud, this was noted and classified 
as to the nature of the reference, i.e., positive reference, neutral 
(descriptive) reference, or negative reference. If the individual referent 
was mentioned more than once in the same article, the referent was 
listed only once for that particular article. ‘This type of classifying resulted 
in the recording of a total of 755 references, 469 of a positive nature, 
250 of a neutral nature, and 36 of a negative nature. Table 3 gives 
the details of this referent classification. 
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TABLE 3 
Number and Nature of References — According to Professional Fields 

Number of Referents and Nature 
Professton of Reference Total 

Positive Neutral Negative 
Psychiatrists /psychoanalysts 175 95 15 285 
Theologians /philosophers 175 98 10 283 
Psychologists 44 26 4 74 
Other 75 31 7 113 
Totals 469 250 36 755 


Table 3 adds support to the very general trend found in Table 2 
in that it points up the strong tendency to refer to psychiatrists and/or 
psychoanalysts for support (positive reference); and, also, it strength- 
ens the observation that theologians are about as well represented 
referentially speaking as are psychiatrists and /or psychoanalysts. ‘Table 
3 also fortifies another hypothesis first suggested in Table 2, namely, 
that psychologists occupy a relatively minor place in the pastoral 
psychology movement. 

fi his theological-psychiatric orientation is again manifested in the 
frequency of appearance of individuals in the articles studied. Each 
time a person* was mentioned in an article the occurrence was noted 


once. Thus it was possible to determine how many articles made refer- 
ence to specific individuals. Naturally many persons appeared only one 
or two times in all the articles. ‘Those persons mentioned in at least fie 


articles may be found in the following list: 


Name of No. of Name of No. of 
Referent Articles Referent Articles 
Freud, S. 44 Rank, O. 

Fromm, E. 17 Rogers, C. 

Jung, C. 15 Sullivan, H. S. 

Boisen, A. 14 Buber, M. 

Cabot, R. II Mead, M. 

Dicks, R. 1] Oates, W. 

James, W. iJ Wise, C. 

Menninger, Kk. 11 Auden, W. H. 

Tillich, P. 1! Dewey, J. 

Horney, K. 10 Johnson, P. E. 

Guiles, P. 8 Kinsey, A. 

Hiltner, S. é May, R. 

Niebuhr, R. 8 Zilboorg, G. 

This list gives a fairly good indication of individuals currently 
being referred to in the pastoral psychology literature. The psychiatric 
and psychoanalytic influence is again suggested in the appearance of 
Freud, Fromm, and Jung at the ton of the list, though other fields are 


*Only contemporary persons were considered, i.e. those living in the twentieth century. 
A great number of ancient philosophers and theologians were of course mentioned, especially 
in articles of an historical nature. In passing it might be added that of the 232 articles, 76 
(34°/-) made reference to or quoted the Scriptures. 
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amply represented. Those familiar with the pastoral psychology 
movement will recognize a great number of the clergymen listed, e.g., 
Boisen, Dicks, Guiles, Hiltner, Oates, Johnson, Wise. Professional 
theological influence seems to revolve around such contemporary and 
conspicuous figures as Tillich, Niebuhr and Buber. Carl Rogers ap- 
pears to be the only living psychologist being referred to with signifi- 
cant frequency. 

As to the actual content of the 232 articles, it was practically 
impossible to make any clear-cut classification relative to subject 
matter. The following subject headings, though far from being an 
accurate classificatory schema, give some indication of the versatility 
and frequency of subject matter covered: counseling and psycho- 
therapy, 40; pastoral care, 35; social and personality theory, 32; 
relationship between religion and psychiatry, 27; historical, 18; the- 
ology, 16; mental health, 12; role definitions, 10; psychopathology, 9; 
clinical training, 9; group work, 8; ethics, 6; miscellaneous, 10. 

Summary. Content analysis of 232 articles published in the pastoral 
psychology movement’s two professional journals revealed the follow- 
ing aspects: An exceedingly large majority of the articles published 
were of a general discussion nature, empirical research being practi- 
cally non-existent. About two-thirds of all articles were written by 
clergymen, with psychiatrists and psychologists contributing a much 
smaller but nevertheless significant portion. An analysis of referents 
showed a majority of references being made to psychiatrists and/or 
psychoanalysts, with theologians occupying a very strong second place. 
Psychologists and other related professions seem to have only minor 
referential value. A count of the references to specific individuals 
revealed the fact that the movement is essentially multi-disciplinary in 
nature; psychiatry occupies a salient position, as does theology. Sub- 
ject matter cov ered in the articles was highly diversified, with ‘counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy holding the major interest of contributors 
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ie Geschichte der Wissenschaft ist die Wissenschaft selbst, die Ge- 


e des Individuums das Individuum.— Goethe. 
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The Didactics of Music 


MariLyn Kuinp, Graduate Assistant 
Department of Musicology, Boston University 


The vogue of semantics, I am told, 
has passed; but problems of signifi- 
cant meaning are ever with us. When 
an authoritative aesthetician like 
De Witt Parker says that music 
exemplifies ‘‘a mode of expression 
that has attained to a complete and 
pure aesthetic character. ..”! his use 
of ‘“‘aesthetic’? needs clarification. 
Does this adjective refer in a general 
manner to theories of “the beautiful” 
or to Webster’s more specific defini- 
tion: “‘of or pertaining to the beauti- 
ful, as distinguished from the moral 
and, esp., the useful...”? I assume 
that Parker’s meaning is the latter 
and challenge it accordingly. 

Music is a form of thought stated 
in sound. Thought is an agent of 
organization holding an interim 
position between man’s instincts and 
his actions. It is these instincts and all 
their ramifications that have been 
stressed in most analyses of the lis- 
teners’ experience, at the expense of 
the resulting actions. The residue of 
the aesthetic experience has suffered 
analytical neglect, and a glimpse of 
what music can teach may facilitate 
a truer estimation of its worth than 
analysis of the immediate response 
can disclose. 

First, music teaches a perceptual 
extension and refinement of the 
physical sense of hearing. Not many 
people doubt, nowadays, that per- 
ception is culturally conditioned. In 
one of his essays the musicologist 
Percy Buck tells of an experiment 
with a group of Englishmen. Sounds, 
equally distanced and of constant 
pitch, amplitude, and duration are 
mechanically produced. To all the 
listeners, however, these equally 
distanced pulsations seem to fall into 


patterns of either a binary or ternary 
nature; i.e., accents are perceptually 
supplied every third or fourth beat. 
This is not too surprising if we con- 
sider that the bulk of western music 
is rhythmically reducible to group- 
ings of twos and threes. [This is, of 
course, an over-simplification. It 
doesn’t apply to Gregorian chant, 
rhythm modes of the early Middle 
Ages, and much of Twentieth Cen- 
tury composition. ] 

Contrast this state of affairs with 
that of certain primitive men whose 
music involves mostly percussive 
instruments and who can perceive 
numbers of individual pulsations and 
combinations of rhythmic complex- 
ity that would completely baffle and 
elude western ears. So it is that what 
we listen to influences what we can 
and do hear. But is any of this moral 
or useful? Is the primitive any better 
off for being able to distinguish, let us 
say, thirteen distinct beats of a drum 
while our civilized gentleman hears 
only four groups of threes with one 
left over? For the tribe member who 
uses his drums for signals the ability 
to divine subtle rhythmic patterns 
may be of the utmost importance. For 
the civilized man, also, a particular 
aural conditioning by music may 
have instructive and moral adapta- 
tions. An interesting case in point is 
that of Lucian Price, editorial writer 
for the Boston Globe and intimate 
friend of the late Alfred North 
Whitehead. Price loves music and 
believes enough in its powers to have 
once asked Whitehead, “How can 
anyone be the same person after a 


1. De Witt Parker. Principles of Aesthetics, 
New York: Appleton-Crofts, 1946. 
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close knowledge of Beethoven’s last 
quartets that he was before?”’? Then, 
taking what he has learned and 
absorbed from the rarified atmos- 
phere of late Beethoven down into 
the journalistic arena, Price has time 
and again suspended political com- 
mentary in order to write editorials 
about the encroaching horrors of 
city noises and about the monotony 
and general lack of beauty in much 
of our indigenous speech. Now none 
of this seems particularly world- 
shaking in its implications. The grow- 
ing extension of our senses, however, 
leads to more conscious awareness 
and thence to a better grasp of 
reality — not only a boon for the 
race, but perhaps a requisite for its 
survival. 

Second, music teaches an intuitive 
mathematical sense, therefore order. 
Our recognition of musical sounds as 
opposed to noises stems from our 
ability to distinguish between irregu- 
lar vibrations and those which are 
strictly periodic. The discrimination 
of quality and character of sounds 
lies in our perception of a series of 
overtones, or partials, which have a 
definite numerical ratio to the funda- 
mental tone and to each other. In 
rhythm, proportions of individual 
phrases, and overall form, as in the 
laws of harmony and counterpoint, 
numerical relationships are basic. 
The more one listens sensitively to 
music the more one intuits these 
natural laws. This reminds me of 
another comment Price made to 
Whitehead, speaking again of the 
late works of Beethoven: “they 
plunge one for hours at a time into a 
world of abstract values, like higher 
mathematics, and I actually think 
they have made one better able to 
comprehend some of the higher 
mathematics of abstract thought 
which I hear from you. Music is, of 
course, highly mathematical and it is 
also abstract. It is peculiar, too, in 
having at one and the same time an 
emotional and intelléctual content. I 


do not presume to define music, but 
I do think that music is a mathe- 
matics of aesthetics.”2 Whitehead, 
the mathematician, accepted this 
with approval. 

Third, music is capable of teaching 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. 
To the lover of an art who is steeped 
in its perfections, the squalor and 
injustice of contemporary life are 
thrown into sharp relief. If the con- 
trast is startling enough, it sets up a 
train of thinking directed towards 
change. It is this that helps explain 
the complacent Philistine’s mistrust 
of the artist and his work. He senses 
that if these art works endure they 
become nuclei of dissent. A few indi- 
viduals in each generation will be 
stimulated by them to doubt the 
values of society, question its conven- 
tions, harbor discontent with its 
practices. The virtue of such discon- 
tent lies not in its debunking but in 
its hope. 

Finally, music and all great art 
teaches the will to surpass oneself — 
the will to moral evolution. Dissatis- 
faction with what we are, and a de- 
sire to be better, to be perfect, are not 
new to humanity. This divine dis- 
content has been given countless 
names and explanations. To the 
theologian such an appetite may 
seem a conscious yearning for godli- 
ness, to the Freudian it may seem an 
unconscious desire to return to the 
womb, to our original unity within 
nature. What has this to do with art? 
If we grant to art a purpose other 
than simply itself as an unrelated and 
self-contained entity, its transcendent 
meaning becomes inextricably bound 
up with the very purpose of life. It is 
probably this that has prompted 
many to describe their aesthetic 
experiences as akin to religious con- 
templation. For the great artist is not 
only artist, but “‘artist-philosopher,” 
as Shaw calls him. 


2. Price, Lucian. Dialogues of Alfred North 
Whitehead, Boston: Little Brown, 1953. 
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Boston University’s Summer Field Camp 


A Doorway to Geological Research 


C. Wroe Wo re, Chairman 
Department of Geology, Boston University 


In geology there are many avenues of research in widely different 
fields, and various degrees of mastery of the other sciences and of 
mathematics are required to travel the different avenues. Yet, there is 
probably no avenue which seems more thoroughly and completely 
geological than the field investigation of a particular region with the 
final intent of recapitulating its history and of describing its resources. 
With this thought in mind the Boston University Areal Geology course 
was instituted in 1947. 


The Field Course in Geology serves two goals. First it trains 
young men and women in the techniques, procedures, and attitudes 
that lead one to an adequate picture of the geology of a region. This 
cannot be done, it is quite obvious, in a course of six weeks’ duration, 
but a really satisfactory introduction can be made. The student is 
taught the theory and practice of the use of the telescopic alidade, rod, 
and plane table. He works with the sighting alidade, plane table, and 
chain. He determines heights by hand leveling and with precision 
altimeters. His pace is standardized, and with the use of a special form 
of compass he learns to make a pace-and-compass map. The procedure 
of precision spirit levelling is investigated, and on a clear starlit night 
the student searches out the North Star and determines the magnetic 
declination and latitude of the spot whereon he stands. 


On rainy days he listens to four hour lectures, draws precision 
relief diagrams of the area in which he works, and learns the niceties 
of free-hand and machine lettering. 


But the really important part of the student’s work begins when 
he is sent out with two others on a three- to six-mile traverse (one 
traverse went for nineteen miles). On each of these expeditions one 
student is made party chief for the day, and it is his responsibility to 
glean every possible bit of geological information from the line of 
traverse; to see that rock specimens are collected, labelled, and filed; 
and to collect all structural and other geological data and record them 
in the field notebooks. He must see to it that the data are also properly 
recorded on the maps which show the progress of the mapping. An 
oral report of the results of each traverse must be made by each party 
chief at the close of each day. 


‘Toward the close of the six weeks the students are introduced to 
types of geology which differ from the very complicated region in 
which the field camp is located. Trips are made to Canada, to Moose- 
head Lake, to the famous pegmatic localities of Oxford County, and to 
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other interesting points. Thus, a well-rounded introduction to outdoor 
geology is obtained. 

This program, valuable as it is, would be rather fruitless if the 
second goal of the field camp was not concomitantly pursued. This is 
the purpose of detailed field research. Each year one, two, or three 
new doctorial candidates elect to make a thorough study of a quad- 
rangle covering roughly 225 square miles. They gain an insight into 
the regional geological picture by first taking the field course and then 
proceeding to begin the mapping of a quadrangle of their own. Two to 
three field seasons are required to adequately traverse the area and to 
collect specimens and data, but these summers in the field are only a 
small part of the work that faces them. 

During the fall, winter, and spring the students must saw and 
polish their rocks to thicknesses of three one-thousandths of an inch to 
enable them to study the rock properties under a polarizing micro- 
scope. They must make mineral identifications by the use of x-ray 
diffraction and by other methods. ‘They must decipher the complicated 
crystallization history of the minerals and rocks. The complexities of 
the relationships between various rock masses must be unravelled. 
Valleys, ridges, stream patterns, and unusual topographic forms must 
be explained. Mineral and rock deposits of potential economic value 
must be described in adequate detail. And then, finally, every item of 
topographic, structural, mineralogical, and petrogical data must be 
assembled to produce a coherent, logical, and defensible history of the 
region from the shadows of its beginnings to its present delineations. 

New problems and new philosophical approaches are met and 
resolved in the course of the work. The beginning student is contribut- 
ing to the final solution of each quadrangle problem, but it is the 
doctorial candidate with his painstaking attention to detail who finally 
brings forth the map and story as important contributions to the data 
and philosophy of the science. The field geologist, skilled in his own 
profession and with a solid foundation in the other sciences, is becom- 
ing more and more essential to man’s conquest of the trammels of 
matter. 


Chenery Library Notes 


RARE DocuMENT PRESENTED TO CHENERY LIBRARY 


A document of significant interest has recently been presented to the 
Chenery Library by Otis B. Oakman of Braintree, of the class of 1933. It is 
an indenture by which Elenour [sic] Mahony of Cork, Ireland, agreed to 
apprentice herself for four years to Joseph Sanders, the Master of the Brigan- 
tine Friendship in return for her passage to Boston. The date is May 22, 1731. 
The document gives a hint of a story of considerable human interest. Captain 
Sanders died and Adam Winthrop and James Allen, the owners of the ship, 
took over the indenture August 9, 1731. There were two intervening assignees 
before the final one, October 13, 1732, to Samuel Oakmaa, an ancestor of the 
donor. 
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The indenture itself is printed. Copies were usually furnished the ser- 
vant. The interest in this particular document lies in the number of changes 
of ownership. As an illustration of the way in which a large number of colon- 
ists were recruited in the colonial period, it has great value. 


HroswitHa, FActT or FANTASY? 


The Chenery Library has recently added to the Book Arts Collection a 
group of papers on the Hroswitha Club. The papers are not numerous, but 
they touch upon a problem of literary identification. 

On November 16, 1944, a few women bibliophiles met in New York 
City. Mrs. Augustus P. Loring, Jr., was one of them, and it is from her 
library that we received these records. Mrs. Loring’s own fine collection of 
books on printing and binding, now a part of our Library, warranted her 
inclusion in this distinguished group. Among the other members was the 
organizer and President, Sara Gildersleeve Fife, wife of the well-known 
writer and scholar, Robert Herndon Fife, and Miss Bella da Costa Greene of 
the Morgan Library. The group was named the “Hroswitha Club” after the 
nun who was the reputed author of some of the finest writing of the early 
middle ages. 

The reports of meetings indicate the wide-spread knowledge of books 
that these women had. At the second meeting Mrs. Loring spoke on “‘Dec- 
orated Book Papers,’ a subject on which she was the outstanding authority. 
Later programs included a discussion of first editions of Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear [see Colophon, p. 9 for this talk by Mrs. Marshall P. Slade]. At 
the fifth meeting, in January, 1946, items were displayed from the distin- 
guished library of American literature owned by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Taylor. Mrs. Taylor spoke on the collection and on its eventual destination 
as a part of the Library of the University of Virginia. Dr. Robert Herndon 
Fife prepared a monograph [Hroswitha of Gandersheim, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947] for the Club in 1947, which is included in this collec- 
tion. Our records of the Club close with the minutes of the December, 1948, 
meeting. 

In 1948, on the occasion of a visit to the Morgan Library, Miss Greene 
showed the group the Conrad Celtes edition of Hroswitha [Opera Hrosvite 
Illustris Virginis et Montalis Germane Gente Saxonica Orte Nuper a Conrado Celte 
Inventa, Nuremberg, 1501]. It was Celtes who found the “Munich Manu- 
script” about 1494 and who seven years later printed this edition of the 
poems. A copy is in the Boston Public Library, and an article in More Books 
of March-April, 1945, by Zoltan Haraszti, details at some length the con- 
troversy on whether Hroswitha existed, and if she did, could she have been 
the author of these works so clearly of the highest literary order. The debate 
seems now to wait upon the identification of a small fragment of the poems, 
written in an eleventh century handscript, found in the binding of a fifteenth 
century manuscript. A microfilm of this manuscript was obtained by the 
Boston Public Library, but it was not possible from the film to establish the 
authenticity of the fragment. 

Though this controversy is not of major literary importance, the outcome 
is nonetheless of considerable interest to bibliophiles. If the writings attrib- 
uted to Hroswitha can be definitely proved to be hers, the whole area of 
German scholarship of the middle ages will acquire heightened stature. 


M. D. H. 
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